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Artists  of 

Abraham  Lincoln 

portraits 


Dwight  C.  Sturges 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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RUFUS     STEELE 

WIGHT  C.  STURGES  from  his  youth  up  has  had  a 
passionate  love  for  Lincoln.  As  a  young  artist  he 
I  gathered  relics  of  the  great  Emancipator;  he  studied 
every  photograph,  bust  and  painting.  He  regretted  that 
all  the  best  known  portraits  were  marked  by  the  im- 
measurable sadness  that  sat  on  Lincoln's  face  in  Civil  War  days.  But 
through  books  and  living  sources  Sturges  came  to  know  the  Lincoln 
behind  that  almost  overwhelming  melancholy. 

Through  the  years  Dwight  Sturges  has  drawn  and  etched  Lincoln 
with  a  skill  and  feeling  that  sprang  from  accurate  knowledge  and  a 
pure  devotion.  Many  who  do  not  know  the  artist  personally  cherish 
copies  of  his  Lincoln  sharpening  an  ax,  Lincoln  in  characteristic  poses, 
Lincoln  telling  an  anecdote  to  his  White  House  friends.  Lincoln  seemed 
to  live  again  in  Sturges'  drawings.  From  an  artist  so  qualified,  trained 
and  inspired  it  was  possible  that  a  master  picture  might  come — and  the 
master  picture  came. 

This  is  how  Mr.  Sturges  words  the  concept  back  of  the  portrait  he 
calls  "Guidance": 

"Throughout  those  trying  days  when  the  young  manhood  of  his  land 
was  engaged  in  deadly  conflict;  beset  on  all  sides  with  hatred,  hostility 
and  even  contempt;  bickerings  and  jealousies  in  his  Cabinet,  and 
domestic  discord  in  his  own  home;  the  eyes  of  this  great,  lonely  soul 
were  raised,  seeking  from  above  the  sustaining  strength  to  guide  and 
carry  him  through  the  crisis,  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved." 

Gaze  on  this  extraordinary  face  and  you  will  find  there  all  of  the 
besetments  the  artist  has  described.  But  they  are  touched  with  light.  It 
would  be  a  dull  human  being  indeed  who  could  look  on  this  picture  un- 
moved. Dwight  Sturges  has  done  something  here  that  may  well  bring 
him  fame;  yet,  strangely,  one's  impression  is  not  so  much  that  he  has 
laid  rare  pencilings  on  paper,  as  that  he  has  cleanly  swept  aside  a  veil 
that  had  no  more  than  twitched  for  us  before.  We  behold  Lincoln  in  a 
sacred  moment  drawing  from  their  only  possible  source  the  strength 
and  grace  that  could  meet  the  depth  of  his  need.  Strangely  again,  the 
great  President  is  forgotten ;  we  see  a  priceless  human  being.  We  know 
now  what  the  man  Lincoln  did  and  how  he  did  it.  He  stirs  us,  racks 
us,  starts  the  tears.  We  live  through  what  he  is  living  through,  and  he 
does  us  a  noble  service — he  lifts  us  up  to  feel  a  new  and  singular 
majesty  in  the  heartbeat  of  our  own  lives. 
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What  the  critics  have  to  say  of  D wight  C.  Sturges'  work: — 

iV.  Y.  Times — Where  he  is  strongest  is  when  he  takes  age  and  places 
it  with  its  full  character  before  his  audience. 

American  Art  News — Always  the  viewpoint  is  of  the  artist  interested 
in  life  as  a  spectacle,  never  as  a  text  for  sermonizing. 

Milwuukee  Free  Press — Mr.  Sturges  seems  more  triumphant  when 
characterizing  a  human  type  or  a  personality.  His  portrait  sketches  liter- 
ally live  for  us  in  these  prints. 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun — Mr.  Sturges'  unquestioned  skill  as  a 
draughtsman  makes  itself  felt  in  his  portraits  and  portrait  studies,  which 
have  particular  strength  and  a  fine  understanding  of  tonal  values. 

Boston  Transcript — There  is  a  touch  of  masterly  draughtsmanship 
and  of  light  and  shade  spotting  which  recalls  some  of  the  plates  of  Anders 
Zorn. 

Boston  Herald — In  his  genre  and  figure  etchings,  Mr.  Sturges  is  con- 
sidered to  have  shown  his  finest  touches. 

Atlanta  Constitution — Mr.  Sturges  is  not  only  a  genuine  artist  in  feel- 
ing, but  an  excellent  draughtsman.  His  touch  is  both  delicate  and  decisive 
and  registers  with  skill  and  appropriateness  the  various  shades  of  empha- 
sis requisite  for  the  sort  of  succinct  suggestion  for  which  the  etcher's 
medium  is  most  happily  adapted. 

N.  Y.  World  —  Delicacy  and  sureness  of  touch  characterize  all  Mr. 
Sturges  has  done. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — The  heart  appeal  that  the  real  newspaper 
man — which  Mr.  Sturges  is — gets  into  his  "stories"  whether  he  tells  them 
in  pictures  or  otherwise. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor — He  has  much  shrewdness  of  observa- 
tion, and  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  character,  and  his  touch  is  free  and 
spontaneous,  yet  always  under  control. 

Boston  Globe — His  work  with  the  pen  in  illustrating,  long  before  he 
took  up  etchings,  gave  him  a  fine  sense  of  the  power  of  line — of  the  sensi- 
tive power  of  line.  He  is  sure  of  what  he  is  doing — he  is  confident  of 
himself. 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post — An  admiration  for  the  work  of  Zorn  is  suggested 
in  his  figure  subjects,  but  not  unduly  insisted  upon.  His  drawing  is  firm, 
able  and  sometimes  delicate. 

Boston  Journal — Mr.  Sturges  never  pushes  his  supple,  sensitive  line 
beyond  the  place  where  it  remains  intensely  suggestive;  he  never  allows 
it  to  become  tiresome  and  spiritless  in  an  attempt  to  render  multiplicity 
of  stupid  detail. 

A^.  Y.  Herald — Spontaniety  and  sureness  of  drawing  are  their  char- 
acteristics. 


Dwight  C.  Sturges  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  member 
Chicago  Society  of  Etchers;  American  Society  of  Etchers;  Print  Makers 
Society  of  California.  Awarded  the  Lamont  prize,  Chicago  Society  of 
Etchers,  1915;  silver  medal  for  etching  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  1915;  Logan  medal  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers,  1924.  Associate 
members  prize,  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers,  1925;  Huntington  Prize,  Los 
Angeles,  1928.  Besides  many  private  collections,  both  here  and  abroad, 
Mr.  Sturges'  prints  are  included  in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  Chicago  Art  Institute;  Oakland,  California, 
Museum ;  Library  of  Congress,  Washington ;  the  New  York  Public  Library ; 
Toledo  Art  Museum;  National  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C;  Los  Angeles 
Museum;  Huntington  Museum,  Los  Angeles;  Vanderpoel  Art  Association. 

(From  Who's  Who  in  America) 
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f  This  remarkable  portrait  of  Lincoln  is  by  Dwight  C.  Sturges, 
one  of  the  foremost  etchers  in  America^  and  also  eminent  ^s  an 
illustrator. 

f-        The    portraiture    was    engraved    on    linoleum — a    medium 

*''  which  is  softer  than  wood  and  gives  the  artist  greater  freedom 
of  line.     In  this,  the  linoleum  process,  the  whites  ar^  gi^t  away^   ;, 

. .  leaving  the  dark  lines  and  masses,  and  giving  vivid  contrasts. 

ff ,  Mr  Sturges  has  selected  the  most  characteristic  profile  por- 
trait of  Lincoln — the  same  that  St  Qaudens  used  in  his  great 
statu^  of  the  martyred  President.  The  strong  facial  lines  in. 
this  portrait  are  finely  rendered  by  Mr  Sturges,  and  the  powerful 

;  effects  of  light  and  ihade  give  the  study  unusual  distinction,     A.  J. 
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PeOI>fE   DOUGLAS  03T0 


Ficksi  &>  Company^  Inc. 

Manufactiurers 

picture  and  advertising  frames 
photographic  supplies 

3313  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  Iul. 

December  12 »  1931. 


Llnooln  National  Life  Ins.   Co. , 
Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 

Attention:     Advertising  Manager. 

Grentlemen: 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending  you  a  picture 
entitled  "A  Lincoln  Anecdote"  together  with  a  write-up 
giving  a  description  of  this  picture. 

The   sterling  qualities  portrayed  in  this  picture  of 
Mr.   Lincoln  reflect  to  a  degree  the  integrity  and  character 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co.     We  "believe 
that  a  picttire  of  this  type  would  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  those  who  see  it.     We   suggest  that  you  have  one  of 
these  framed  for  each  branch  office. 

We  think  this  would  be  a  wonderful  piece  of  adver- 
tising if  you  sent  one   of  these  pictures  to  each  of 
your  large  policy  holders. 

We  can  quote  you  some  very  attractive  prices  in  the 
sheet  and  framed  in  quantities.     We  would  appreciate  an 
expression  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

:l  mOKS  &  COliIPANY,    INC. 


Per 


EaC:HD 


«    ' 


Pbone  Douglas  oaro 


Ficks  &)  Company^  Iitc< 

Manitf actor  ers 

picture  and  advertising  frames 
photographic  supplies 

3313  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.. 


Tragedy,  or  some  lesser  melancholy  emotion,  has  so  customarily 
been  chosen  by  painters  and  sculptors  as  the  mood  in  which  Lincoln  is 
represented,   the  Dwight  C.   Sturge*s  new  lithograph  comes  as  a  welcome 
surprise.     'Without  sacrificing  the  element  of  dignity  which  we  always 
expect  in  a  rendering  of  the  Liberator,   the  artist  has  visualized  him  in 
one  of  those  warmly  human  incidents  about  which  so  many  stories  have 
clustered. 

Mr.   Sturges  has  attained  to  a  necessary  double  quality  in  his 
dramatic  characterization  of  this  subject.      The  President's  visitors  are 
enjoying  the   anecdote  for  its  own  sake,  and  at   the   same  time  are  keen  in 
their  appreciation  of  their  host.     He  in  turn  is  not  merely  narrating  a 
comic  yarn;     the   purpose  of  the  telling  is  evident.     Even  while  he   is 
speaking,  he   is  thinking  ahead  and  around  the   incident. 

Ingeniously  the  artist  has  got  round  the   fact  of  Lincoln's  great 
height.     He   is  sitting  forward  on  the   edge   of  his  chair,   one   knee  almost 
touching  the    floor.     This  brings  Lincoln's  head  into  a  compositional  re- 
lation with  those  of  the   other  men.      The  varying  expressions  of  the   four 
men  increases  the   appeal  of  this  dramatic   theme,   and  the    spots  provided 
by  the  visitors  hats  are  well  placed  as  accents  to  the  whole.      Subtly  the 
artist  has  caused  the   eye  of  the  observer  to  rest  upon  Lincoln  by  making 
the   darker  strokes  there  and   focusing  the  President's  features. 
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Sept^Bber  22,  1922 


Mr.  D*  C.  Stnzgls 
P.  0.  Box  230 
Astor  Station 

^  defijp  Mr.  SturglsJ 

Xc»ur  lettear  to  Mr.  Hell  lias  heen  called  tc  i^ 

attoatiaa  ead  I  ma  happy  to  say  tliat  ws  elrea4y  bairo  hm^ng 
In  «mr  mas@t»&  o3^e  of  i3M  smaller  editions  of  yom*  -vex^ 
exeellefit  st-o^jr  "A  I^is^oln  Aaecd&t®.-^' 

Oior  Imd^t  mill  uot  ellov  tl:ie  ad^lsltion  of  tbe 
iFpeeiel  ©dltiosi  wMdb,  you  hB.re  ui^  X  omumt  think,  ^t  oo» 
hsm  we  ooold  xme  tHaam  to  admnti^  In  our  pil^licity  voi^. 

We  will  hs  ^ery^  glfsd  to  keep  ycmx  letter  on  file, 
bo««ver,  with  yo-or  ett«<±ad  c^igr  of  the  i»fo7matioxi  «l»i%it 
tlie  litliogr^h« 

Tery  sincerely  yoiara* 


Director 
liAIsXiH  l»tQcoln  Historical  Bsseereli  foirndBtion 


DWIGHT    C.    STURGES 

p.  O.  BOX  230,  ASTOR  STATION 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Se^^tesiber  ?!7,  1933 


Mr.  Dwi^t  C.   Stiirges 
?.  0.  Bo2  230 

Aster  Station 
Boitoa,  Mass, 

Dear  Mr,   Sturgesi 

'5e  regret  to  s^  that  ovtr 
plaas  for  caleadars  hsve  al  reader  bees 
developed  for  1933. 

Tncre  is  in  this  tovm  a 
Lincoln  National  Bank  to  which  we  will 

■fee  pleased  to  suMit  the  copy  i&'hich  yon 
pi^nared  for  tss. 

We  will  certainly  ao predate 
the  portrait  which  you  sre  foi^sTdln^  and 
will  give  it  £  eonspicruous  nlace  in  our 
Ilosetffa. 

^ariking  ym  for  ycair  cotirtesy 
we  are. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Director 


Lincoln  Eistorlcal  Eesearcfc  Foundstioa 


LA'^/n 
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To  the   President 
Lincoln  Nat'l  Life   Ins.    Go. 
Fort  Wayne,      Ind. 


Nov.J,I9W*®^Uff 


Dear  Sir;- 
I  have  just  finished  a  new  portrait  of  Lincoln. I  feel  that 
I  have  been  successful  in  showing  a  new  pictorial  interpret- 
ation of  his  character, 

I  have  had  a  photogravure  reproduction  made  from  the 
etching.  Am  sending  you  one  of  these  prints  , separately. 
You  may  like  to  add  it  to  your  collection, 

I  do  not  know  if  you  would  be  interested  in  owning  one 
of  the  originag  etchings  .  This  original  is  two  inches  wider 
and  over  three  inches  longer  than  the  reproduction  I  am  mail- 
ing you.   The  price  is  .f50.   Edition  limited  to  100  copies. 

Very  truly  yours 


^^ini^  C^^C4/^M^ 


P.S.  Would  you  be  interested  in  any  considerable  number  of 
the  prints  such  as  I  am  sending  you?  Will  be  glad  to  give  you 


Editorial  Art  Dept. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Boston       Mass, 


a  priceif  you  are. 


November  6,  1934- 


Mr.  Bwight  C.  S targes 
Editorial  Art  Departjaeal 
Cliristlaii  Science  Monitor 
Bosto^n,  Ifessachus-etts 

My  dear  Mr.  Stoyges: 

ToTiT  letter  directed  to  the  President  of 
'Hie  LiiKJoIu  Watioiml  Life  Insurance  Coiaijanj  has 
been  forwarded  to  this  D©partiaent. 

'fe  are  '^erj  csich  interested  indeed  in 
your  interpretation  of  Abrslmaa  Lincoln  called 
^Giii dance"  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  it  for  ovat 
picture  collection. 

I  do  not  feel  hotrever  that  ve  would  care 
to  acquire  one  of  the  original  etching  hut  ife 
will  keep  your  letter  on  fil©  In  case  we  should 
driai^e  o\ir  minds  with  respect  to  this  accuisition. 

T/ill  you  please  accept  Mr.  Hall*s  appreci* 
tttion.  for  TmmmberiBQ  Mm  with  this  etching  of 
liincoln. 

Very  sincerely  ymsrs. 


L&WjLH  Director 


■n      -m         ,^, 


C-O-P-Y 

Sept.  21/35 

My  dear  Mr.  Lindstrom: — 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  any  of  the  Lincolns  you 
wish  for  your  purpose--!  am  honored  in  your  selection. 

I  think  it  a  wonderful  idea — it  has  a  fine 
sound  "The  Lincoln  Fellowship."   If  you  will  let  me  loiow 
which  one  you  wish  I  will  mail  you  a  copy.   This  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  having  to  remove  yours  from 
the  frame--which  will  he  necessary  to  reproduce  it  pro- 
perly. That's  that: 

I  have  in  front  of  me  a  letter  I  put  one  side 
when  it  arrived  and  intended  to  answer  it  at  once.   One 
day  followed  another  and  I  finally  reached  the  point  of 
wondering  (apparently)  how  long  I  could  go  without 
answering  it . 

I  hope  you  didn't  put  me  in  the  category  of 
"impossihles"  for  your  friendliness  and  sound  compliments 
have  always  "been  appreciated,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  never  feel  that  it  is  presumptous  to  criticize. 

Any  artist  that  thinks  he  is  above  criticism 
of  the  real  constructive  sort  is  to  he  pitied. 

Undoubtedly,  were  I  to  make  the  plate  again, 
I  would  correct  the  hand  as  you  suggest. 

Since  I  made  that  plate  (in  fact  last  Christmas) 
I  was  given  one  of  the  replicas  of  the  left  hand;  also 
the  life  mask  in  bronze. 

Mr.  Heitman  gave  them  to  me,  wasn't  that 
wonderful. — These  are  two  that  Douglas  Volk  gave  him 
years  ago. 

A  study  of  the  hand  shows  that  your  deductions 
are  very  true. 

What  a  wonderful  hand  it  was--I  love  to  study 
it--The  gnarled  knuckles,  and  the  veins--even  the  heavy 
nail  on  the  thumb,  it  looks  like;  and  what  an  odd  muscle 
that  is  on  the  under  part  of  the  hand— I  never  saw  a 
muscle  of  that  sort  before. 
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Handling  an  ax,  I  presume  was  the  reason  for  it* 

Again,  I  ask  your  forgiveness  for  my  dis 
courtesy. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Dwight  C .  Sturges 


Christian  Science  Monitor 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


\  The  Arti&t  of  the  Above  Sketch  Appends  This  Ex- 
planation: "Lincoln  Always  fl&d  a  Booli  With  Him, 
and  Would  Bring  It  Out  to  Study  While  on  Walks, 
between  Customers  While  Tending  the  Country 
Store,  on  the  Long  Drives  of  His  Circuit— in  Fact, 


Wherever  There  Was  Opportunity.  While  Plowing,  He^^ 
Would  Rest  His  Horse  After  Traveling  Several  Rows, 
and  Would  Perch  Himself  on  a  Stump  or  on  a  Rail 
Fence,  and  Draw  a  Booii  From  His  Pocket."  From  a  ' 
Prawing  by  D wight  C.  Sturges. 
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BOOK  AND  STATIONERY   SHOP 

403    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE    BUILDING 
CINCINNATI,    OHIO 


March  .i:rQ,19o9 


Dr.  Louis  A,  Warren 

Lincoln  Natioaal  Life  Eoundation 

Fort  vyayne,  Ina . 

Dear  Dr.  V/arren: 

It  was  the  writer's  great  pleasure  to 
receive  a  copy  of  Mr.  Braay's  great 
painting  of  Abraham  Lincoln  through 
the  kindness  of  the  office  in  Cincinnati 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Go.,,  ana  also  to  see  all  of  the 
portraits  you  have  collected   of  this 
f  amou  s  sub  j  8 c  t . 

HoY/evor,  T  failea  to  find  in  your  collectJKDn 
an  Etching  by  Mr.  Dvvight  C.  vSturges,  vmich 
is  very  fine,  and  v*.'hich  is  accompaniea 
by  leaflet  by  ;!r.  Rufus  Steele,  a  former 
editor  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

This  etching  is  3  1/id  x   lii  1/c  on  sepia 
paper  11  1/^  x  15  1/2   ana  costs  vl.oO, 
ib®  for  postage. 

The  Yv'riter  has  the  Agency  in  Cincinnati  for 
this  Etching,  and  being  a  great  lover 
of  Lincoln,  ana  all  books  about  him,  "Ohought 
you  woula  be  interested  in  hearing  about 
the  above  Etching  .. 

Should  be  glad  Lo  send  you  an  etching, 
if  woula  care  to  see  it. 

Trusting  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


Coraia-.ly  yours 
BOOK  AND  STATION 
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TRAGEDY,  or  some  lesser  melan- 
choly emotion,  has  so  customarily 
,  been    chosen    by    painters    and 

sculptors  as  the  mood  in  which 
Lincoln  is  represented,  that  Dwight 
C.  Sturges's  new  lithograph  comes  as 
a  welcome  surprise.  Without  sacrific- 
ing the  element  of  dignity  which  we 
always  expect  in  a  rendering  of  the 
Liberator,  the  artist  has  visualized 
him  in  one  of  those  warmly  human 
incidents  about  which  so  many  sto- 
ries have  clustered.  A  delegation 
would  wait  upon  the  President,  de- 
termined to  obtain  an  appointment 
for  a  client.  Fully  aware  of  "Abe's" 
persuasive  ways,  they  would  agree 
firmly  before  entering  his  office  that 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  put 
them  off.  Sternly  they  would  enter 
and  stiffly  would  they  seat  themselves. 
Their  spokesman  would  state  their 
errand  and  all  would  sit  there  firm 
in  their  determination  not  to  go  with- 
out the  appointment  or  other  boon 
for  which  they  came.  Genially  the 
President  would  greet  them,  and  ask 
about  the  welfare  of  one  or  more  of 
his  visitors,  for  he  usually  knew  per- 
-=Qna-Uy  many  of  the  men  who  came 
thus  to  ask  favors;  and  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  party  would  be  lost 
in  their  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  end- 
less stories  he  had  at  his  command, 
a  story  that  always  proved  to  have  a 
point  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
And  so  the  delegation  would  usually 
find  itself  in  the  hall,  admiring  the 
President  more  than  ever,  and  prob- 
ably in  possession  of  the  appointment 
they  had  come  to  recommend  if  there 
were  not  other  candidates  more  de- 
serving of  the  desired  post. 

Mr.  Sturges  has  attained  to  a 
necessary  double  quality  In  his  dra- 
matic characterization  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  President's  visitors  are  en- 
joying the  anecdote  for  its  own  sake, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  keen  in 
their  appreciation  of  their  host.  He  in 
turn  is  not  merely  narrating  a  comic 
yarn;  the  purpose  of  the  telling  is 
evident.  Even  while  he  is  speaking, 
he  is  thinking  ahead  and  around  the 
incident. 

Ingeniously  the  artist  has  got 
round  the  fact  of  Lincoln's  great 
height.  He  is  sitting  forward  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  one  knee  almost 
touching  the  floor.  This  brings  Lin- 
coln's head  into  a  compositional  rela- 
tion with  those  of  the  other  men. 
Structurally  the  design  is  powerful, 
with  its  inverted  arch  effect,  supported 


by  Lincoln's  left  knee  and  the  arm  of 
one  of  the  visitors'  chairs.  The  vary- 
ing expressions  of  the  four  men  in- 
creases the  appeal  of  this  dramatic 
theme,  and  the  spots  provided  by  the 
visitors  hats  are  well  placed  as  ac- 
cents to  the  whole.  Subtly  the  artist 
has  caused  the  eye  of  the  observer  to 
rest  upon  Lincoln  by  making  the 
darker  strokes  there  and  focusing  the 
President's  features.  These  dark  notes' 
in  turn  find  echoes  through  the  rest 
of  the  composition,  and  the  sketchy 
background  incidents  complete  a 
study  at  once  original  and  satisfying.| 
For  those  who  wish  to  give  the  litho-i 
graph  a  prolonged  examination,  it  is  I 
of  (interest  to  note  in  how  many  ways 
the  artist  has  concerned  himself  with! 
bringing  out  the  essential  character' 
of  each  of  the  many  well-related 
values  which  make  up  the  whole,  and 
how  restful  are  the  generous  areas 
of  untouched  spaces,  giving  repose  to 
the  whole  and  providing  a  sense  of 
three   dimensions   to  the   scene. 


S-WJ^GZ- 


T  '         1         1        rr    11  o        •  *         »niw»  by  Dwtght  0.  Sturges       .| 

Ltncoln  the  Teller  of  Stories  2.*>v   \%'^y  ? 


The  nhri.qt.1an  Science  Monitor,    Monday,   Feb.    10,    1964. 
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r     b'     Uncoln:  One  Stumbles  Now  and  Then  on  New  Incidents 
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